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prehensible world. Whatever their differences, these
great figures of the nineteenth century were occupied
with a single problem: to discover a morality.

To this company Amiel belonged. Probably* he was
the smallest and least vigorous among them, but to them
he indisputably belonged. With his intellect he accepted
the universe of science, with his heart he admitted the
necessity of religion and morality. He spent his life
trying to find a place for the one in the other. In his
intense and unremitting effort to reconcile them he
reached strange ecstasies and strange despairs. He
sounded in his soul the whole octave of the nineteenth
century consciousness and left a record of his experiences
in a^book which has become, as it deserved to become,
a minor classic of the century he lived in.

Amiel lived his life as a professor of aesthetics and
philosophy in the Academy of Geneva. He wrote some
poetry and translated more; he also wrote a little
criticism. But the finest passages of his // Penseroso are"
so reticent that they need the Journal to give them
substance, and the best of his deliberate criticism is
below the level of the incidental estimates in the Journal.
All Amiel is there. Only there did his rare and delicate
gift of expression find the protective atmosphere in
which it could expand; it was not strong enough to
endure any but the tempered and incense-laden air of
posthumous publication. The true creator does not fear
to give hostages to fortune, and to deliver to the mercies
of the world books in which is only half his thought and
that imperfectly expressed; he risks misunderstanding in
the confidence that what is to come will correct the
insufficiency of what is past. 'Continuez vos ouvrages,3
said Galiani to Madame d'fipinay, Vest une preuve
d'attachement a la vie que de composer des livres,' But